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FITZGERALD ON TENNYSON; 
or, TENNYSON BEFORE AND AFTER 1842 

It is in the nature of things that great Poets, like all men 
who, by transcendent genius, tower above their fellow-mortals, 
should become the subject of endless discussion and varied 
speculation ; that their works should be analyzed and dissected, 
and dissected and analyzed again ; that their principles should 
be elucidated in a slight, and distorted in a much larger, degree ; 
and that the perfections as well as the faults of their style should 
be majestically arrayed in formidable, tabulated lists. Like the 
vast majority of his peers, Lord Tennyson, pre-eminently the 
great poet of the Victorian era, has been tossed through the 
Scylla and Charybdis of hostile depreciation, and hurled upon 
the equally perilous quicksand of excessive praise ; while sharp- 
tongued Criticism, with ever-changing sentiment, has now ex- 
alted him to a most resplendent throne in the Temple of the 
Muses, and has again debased him to a commonplace seat in 
the Hall of Mediocrity. To enter into a detailed study of the 
analyses which have influenced Tennysonian critics in arriving 
at one conclusion or another, would doubtless prove an interesting 
undertaking and might lead to startling revelations. The pres- 
ent purpose, however, is a much humbler one. It is to consider 
Fitzgerald's critical estimate of Tennyson's earlier poems as op- 
posed to his later compositions, and to endeavor to ascertain, 
both the foundations, if any, upon which that estimate rests and 
the value which may be set upon it. 

Of all opinions which have been uttered upon the merits or 
demerits of Tennyson's poetry, those emanating from contem- 
porary men may fairly be said to be most interesting, at least, 
from an historical point of view. Now, of contemporary criticism, 
Edward Fitzgerald's is, if not the most instructive, certainly the 
most curious. For he first propounded the theory, which has 
since found numerous supporters, that Tennyson's muse had 
reached its highest flights by 1842, and that, in all his later 
efforts, the Poet failed to surpass, to attain or even to approach, 
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the excellence of his earlier successes. This dictum of Fitz- 
gerald's demands our attention, not only because of its author's 
own high rank as a poet, or because of his scholarly attainments, 
or even because of his reputation for fair-minded criticism ; but 
because of his close personal relations with Tennyson, and es- 
pecially because of his intimate acquaintance with the methods 
and products of Tennyson's genius. 

The author of Omar Khayyam was one of Tennyson's earliest 
admirers. Like so many of the young poet's champions, he was 
imbued with the conviction that upon his favorite the gifts of 
the gods had been showered with unusually lavish hands and 
that no other modern poet was or had been endowed with such 
possibilities for the perfect mastery of his art. This sentiment 
took strongest hold of Fitzgerald when Tennyson's 1842 volume 
made its appearance, and he looked forward with ill-concealed 
impatience to the time when his young friend should produce a 
masterpiece which would assign him an enviable place among 
the chosen poets of the world. For Fitzgerald, however, this 
masterpiece never had being; and from 1842 onwards, we can 
discern an unmistakable change of tone in his very frank expres- 
sions of opinion. After the publication of In Memoriam, he says : 
"In Memoriam is full of the finest things, but it is monotonous, 
and has the air of being evolved by a poetical machine of the 
highest order. So it seems to be with him now, at least to me, 
the Impetus, the lyrical CEstrus, is gone. . ." 

When "The Princess" appeared, Fitzgerald remarked: "It 
seems to me a wretched waste of power at a time of life when a 
man ought to be doing his best ; and I almost feel hopeless about 
Alfred now. I mean about his doing what he was born to do." 

With the flight of time Fitzgerald became more and more 
convinced that Tennyson's vigor of language and felicity of style 
were undergoing marked deterioration, and he began to indulge 
in gloomy prognostications. For instance, in 1864 he declared : 
"Perhaps you will see another ruin — the author of 'Enoch 
Arden.' Compare that with the spontaneous go of 'The Palace of 
Art,' 'Morte D* Arthur,' 'Gardener's Daughter,' 'Locksley Hall,' 
'Will Waterproof,' 'Sleeping Palace,' 'Talking Oak,' and indeed, 
one may say, all the two volumes of 1842. " 
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When the "Idylls of the King" were first published, Fitzgerald 
voiced his growing disappointment in no ambiguous terms. "I 
certainly wish," he said, "that Alfred had devoted his diminish- 
ing powers to translating ^schylus or Sophocles." 

Finally, in 1876, Fitzgerald expressed his conviction that "He 
[Tennyson] should rest on his oars, or ship them for good now ; 
I think he might have stopped after 1842, leaving Princesses, 
Ardens, Idylls, etc., all unborn." 

Does it not seem incredible that a man of Fitzgerald's intellect- 
ual capabilities should veritably have believed what these state- 
ments declare him to have believed, namely, that Tennyson's 
poetry after 1 842 was a distinct fall, in merit, from the excellence 
of his work before that period? It seems incredible, because 
Fitzgerald himself was unable to adduce decisive substantiation 
for his sweeping assertions. Nor must it be forgotten that an 
utterance of this nature, tacitly admitted to be an "impression," 
rather than a conclusion arrived at after a period of prolonged 
thought and continued study, justly incurs the censure admin- 
istered to all statements which are based on transitory feelings 
and are wholly unconfirmed by critical investigation. Is it 
within the bounds of reason that any calm, dispassionate judge, 
could, with one disdainful gesture of his hand, brush aside 
"Maud," In Memoriam and the "Idylls," and declare that his 
earlier lyrics are the sole pillars of Tennyson's fame? Who 
would be bold enough to declare that if the poet had left his 
later works unwritten, as Fitzgerald more than once wished he had 
done, his memory would be as dearly cherished by us as it is ? 
True, his name would have descended to posterity. The author 
of the "Morte D' Arthur," of the "Lady of Shalott" and of the 
"Palace of Art" would .never have sunk into utter oblivion. 
But, when a hundred years had elapsed, popular anthologies 
alone would have preserved his remembrance ; and that profound 
pyschological insight, that extraordinary command of metre, that 
Miltonic sense for the fitness of diction, and that wealth of color 
and artistic accuracy of reproduction which embellish his later 
compositions, would never have been the wonder and admiration 
of the whole English-speaking world. 

Unwarranted as Fitzgerald's assertion may seem to us, it can- 
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not be denied that it has met the applause and approval of many 
literary men, and it is therefore our duty to see whether there is 
not some substance in what a cursory glance bids us condemn as 
a shadowy remark. A conviction cherished by many minds in 
common may reasonably be argued to contain some element 
of truth, however obscure and confounded that element may 
be. Now, may there not be a germ of truth in Fitzgerald's 
erroneous estimate? A critical and unprejudiced examination 
of the facts convinces us that there is. There is, indeed, no such 
remarkable change in Tennyson's workmanship as the translator 
of the Rubaiyat professes to have discovered. But there is a 
change. For, while the poet was almost invariably successful in 
all his essays in poesy before 1842, while, with each new note 
struck, with each fresh venture into "fields and pastures new," 
another precious stone was added to the diadem of his glory, his 
successes thereafter were far less decided. The poems of 1842 
were short. They were rich in theme, in variety of topic and in 
wealth of emotion. Each was 

Small and pure as a pearl, 
Exquisitely minute, 
A miracle of design. 

If, on the other hand, we compare the later poems with these 
precious gems, we shall find them laboring under the distinct dis- 
advantages of greater length, infinitely greater complexity and 
noticeable lack of variety in treatment. Nevertheless, while it 
seems plain that Tennyson usually failed, in later life, whenever 
he endeavored to strike out along absolutely original lines, when- 
ever, in short, he "pursued things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme," still, in those fields in which his first successes lay, it is 
demonstrable that he afterwards acquired a more perfect mastery 
of his art ; so that we may not only believe, as Mr. Lang does, 
that Tennyson "in the full strength of years" just attained the lev- 
el of Tennyson in the novitiate of his art ; but we may venture to 
assert what Mr. Lang expressly denies, that the poet, in his greater 
maturity, during the period from 1842 to 1859, frequently surpass- 
ed the standard he had set in his youth, and displayed a consum- 
mate artistisic skill of which he had been quite incapable before. 
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Let us endeavor to set forth the principles on which this convic- 
tion is based by a thoughtful discrimination between the poems 
published before and those published after 1842, from the stand- 
points, respectively, of subject, style and metre. 

The earlier and shorter poems, it has been remarked before, 
are distinguished by a great variety of topic and treatment. 
There are the dramatic monologues, such as "CEnone," the ballad 
narratives such as the "Lord of Burleigh," lyrics of innumerable 
variety, lighter poems typified by the "Skipping Rope," "Will 
Waterproof," and the like, and the domestic narratives like 
"Dora." Opposed to this list of poems, we have the four ma- 
turer works composed before i860, — In Memoriam, "The Prin- 
cess," "Maud" and the "Idylls," — by which, many thoughful 
students believe, posterity will determine Tennyson's poetic rank. 
Now, although Tennyson's first definite successes were made 
with the dramatic monologues, "Ulysses," "Tithonus," "CEno- 
ne," drawn from historic and legendary sources; the suffrage of 
the great body of his readers has declared his pure-rhymed lyrics 
and his so-called English Idylls to be more attractive. Whatever 
the justice of this popular conclusion, it must be conceded that 
such early fame as Tennyson secured was based, in a large 
measure, upon the public's appreciation, not of any one of the 
classes of poems I have mentioned, but upon all three of them, 
— upon the dramatic monologues no less than upon the lyrics 
and the English Idylls. It still remains to be determined, how- 
ever, whether these compositions can sustain a favorable com- 
parison with the poems of a later period, and whether they or 
the masterpieces which succeeded them contain the most endur- 
ing elements of Tennyson's art. 

In his domestic idylls Tennyson appears as the nineteenth 
century exponent of the Wordsworthian theory that the barriers 
between the language of poetry and the language of prose are 
unnatural and should not be maintained. It will not be found sur- 
prising, then, that, "Dora," "Audley Court," "Walking to the 
Mail," and "Edwin Morris," written to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of this brand of questionable poetry, prove, for the most 
part, to be as dull as their Wordsworthian prototypes. Lines such 
as these : 
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William was his son and she his niece 
And so we sat and eat 
And talked old matters over, 
Discussed the farm, the fourfield system 
And the price of grain. 

or such as these, 

I was at school — a college in the South; 

There lived a flayflint near ; we stole his fruit, 

His hens, his eggs ; but there was law for us ; 

We paid in person. He had a sow, sir. She . . . 

are of too frequent recurrence, and cannot by any but the 
most elastic imagination be ranged under the denomination of 
poetry. 

The one poem, amongst Tennyson's domestic pieces, which 
is of indisputable worth, and which, by common consent, is the 
greatest of them all, is "Enoch Arden," which was not written 
until 1864. Compared with similar narratives published prior to 
1842, how marked is the increase in scope and power, how de- 
cided the advance in the control of technical details which this 
poem exhibits ! In "Sea Dreams," " Aylmer's Field," and other 
poems of the same type, Tennyson attempted to construct a story 
from events too commonplace to deserve narration. To "Enoch 
Arden" alone, this censure may not be applied. It is founded 
upon a folk legend, simple and pathetic, and contains just enough 
of the element of expectancy to save it from that insipidity and 
dullness which accompany the inevitable succession of situations 
in "Edwin Morris" and "Audley Court." In this tragedy in 
humble life, moreover, are found three character sketches — those 
of Enoch, Philip and Annie — which are unequalled in their kind, 
and are drawn with greater fidelity to nature, and with keener 
insight into the human heart than Tennyson displays in any of 
his earlier domestic narratives. 

We are growing accustomed to periodical gushings over the 
two Marianas and the "May Queen," and are almost beginning 
to receive with passive submission the assertion (most frequently 
reiterated in "cultural" reading circles) that the "Miller's 
Daughter," "The Lady of Shalott," "The Beggar Maid," and, 
indeed, all the lyrical pieces contained in the second of the 1 842 
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volumes, are unexcelled specimens of their art and style. Yet, 
when all pros and cons have been duly marshaled, when Hal- 
lam's genuine enthusiasm, Fitzgerald's fervent admiration and 
the rhapsodies of countless devotees have been weighed in the 
balance, it will still remain a mooted question whether by these 
earlier melodies or by the exquisite lyrics in "Maud," in In Memo- 
riam and in "The Princess," Tennyson will be remembered best. 
There is surely much to justify Stephen Gwynn's declaration that 
'"The Lord of Burleigh,' 'Lady Clara Vere de Vere' and most 
of the early lyrics plainly belong to the epoch of John Leech's 
ringleted young ladies, and appeal to the public which now reads 
Tit Bits." Certainly, there is no grand expression of emotion in 
these poems, such as we find in the lyrics of Tennyson's larger 
works. Who will venture to say that they contain a single line 
which can compare in haunting melancholy, with "Tears, idle 
tears," or in passionate exultation with: 

She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthy bed; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 

Had I lain for a century dead; 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 

And blossom in purple and red. 

or in soul-stirring intensity with : 

O that ' twere possible 

After long grief and pain 

To find the arms of my true love 

Round me once again. 

Everywhere in Tennyson's poetry we find an over-reflection, 
a conservative reserve, and a studied stateliness of form which 
oftentimes make impossible an expression of emotion on a really 
grand scale. While these hampering qualities frequently exert a 
dominating influence in the poet's shorter poems, in his larger and 
more sustained achievements, their trammels are often burst asun- 
der by the irresistible power of an Olympian passion. Nor could 
we conceive it otherwise. The most exquisite of melodies, the ma- 
jestic music of the pealing organ could not flow from the bosom 
of the immature and inexperienced youth ; they are reserved for 
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the complete, the developed man, whose soul had mellowed in 
the hills and vales of life, whose heart had been tempered in the 
relentless fires of experience and strengthened in the vicissitudes 
of temptation and desire. 

Peace, his triumph will be sung 

By some yet unmoulded tongue 

Far on in summers that we shall not see ; 

Peace, it is a day of pain 

For one about whose patriarchal knee 

Late the little children clung: 

O Peace ! it is a day of pain ! 

These lines are not the mere expressions of sentiment and fancy 
that Mr. Brimley justly declares the earlier efforts of the poet to 
be. They are the organ chords of a sublime and mature intelli- 
gence, the stately harmonies of a profound and chastened soul. 
Nothing is more difficult than to tell, in coherent terms, just 
what is meant by the style of an author, and there are doubtless 
as many definitions of this simple word as there are critics who 
use it. "The best style," says one author, "is the most rapid 
and complete method of communicating ideas with a minimum 
of intellectual exertion." If we accept this definition, Tennyson 
must be ranked as one of the greatest of stylists. For never 
was there poetry more lucid and unaffected than his, never verses 
adorned by greater simplicity and perspicuity. It is in his later 
poems, however, that Tennyson's style attains the pinnacle of its 
development. It is in In Memoriam and in the " Idylls of the 
King" that the poet's matchless technique not less than his ar- 
tistic symmetry and cunning must be sought for ; it is here that 
no word is superfluous, that every thought is clothed in the brief- 
est, best fitting garment of expression ; and it is here, in his 
noblest masterpeice, that "descriptive touches of magic power" 
are found in greatest number. The perfect landscape of 
an English village in "Enoch Arden," and the richly drawn 
scenery of tropical regions in the same poem, are without parallel 
in the poems before 1842 ; while the haunting witchery of the 
verses beginning, 

The splendor falls on castle walls, 
eclipses all previous efforts in the same direction. 
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As, during the course of his pregnant career, Tennyson en- 
riched the storehouse of his mind with contributions from every 
conceivable field of knowledge, so, for the perfect conveyance 
of his manifold thought, he impressed into service an astonishing 
variety of metre. Tennyson's first successes did not convince 
him of his perfection as a metrist, however, and it was well for 
him that they did not, and that he never ceased to practise dili- 
gently with old metres while experimenting with new. The stu- 
dent of metrical technicalities will find that when, between 1842 
and i860, the poet employed metres which he had tried before, 
the smoothness and concinnity of his performances always 
equalled and frequently excelled his original attempts. It was 
during this eventful period that his blank verse underwent im- 
measureable improvement in elasticity and fullness of expression, 
and it was then that he developed that knack of accenting his 
verse which he mastered so thoroughly and which adds so dis- 
tinctive a character and so pleasing a variety to his later songs. 

It is the critic's function to weigh impartially the arguments 
for and against Fitzgerald's contention that Tennyson's best pro- 
ductions appeared before 1842, and that that date signalizes the 
commencement of marked deterioration in the quality of the 
poet's work. But when the balance is adjusted and the results 
are measured what confirmation can be gained for Fitzgerald's 
theory, or what convincing evidence can possibly be adduced 
to support it? To an unbiased observer no such evidence exists 
and the very data with which to construct favorable arguments can 
be secured nowhere save in fancy's realm. Whether we contem- 
plate the poems from the standpoint of thought and conception of 
theme or examine their merits with regard to melody and form and 
style, the conclusion arrived at is invariably the same. In none of 
these particulars can we honestly depreciate the accomplishments 
of the more experienced man ; in none of them are we able, with 
much pretence of justice, to elevate to a loftier station the less per- 
fect workmanship of the maturing youth. The contrary, indeed, 
coincides with the truth, and we strongly feel that as a warbler 
of entrancing songs, a wielder of stirring eloquence, and a master 
of genuine passion, the poet, in his older age, must be accorded 
the more exalted rank. The In Memoriam reveals an unfaltering 
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truth of form, a masterly technique and a melody and charm 
which do not characterize the shorter poems. As a specimen 
of profound psychological insight "Maud" deserves comparison 
even with the products of Shakespeare's intellect; while the 
vigor of style, the felicity of diction, and the strength, nobility 
and purity of conception with which each Idyll of the King is 
impregnated, bear eloquent testimony to the splendor of a genius 
which was still far from its zenith when first "Ulysses" and its 
companion pieces sprang into being. 

Felix Grendon. 

The College of the City of New York. 



